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1NSTRUMENTALISM AND TELEOLOGY 

IN the concluding paragraph of a paper entitled "A Medieval 
Aspect of Pragmatism," I raised the question: In what sense 
may it be said that a teleological method is assumed by a positive 
theory of knowledge? As described by James and Schiller the 
knowledge-process is not only "teleological," it may be called anthrc- 
pocentric in so far as it is regarded as an interpretation of things 
under the assumption that true knowledge of them (and because 
true knowledge is "in rebus," in some sense things themselves) con- 
tribute to human life or happiness. By differentiating sharply be- 
tween knowledge as apart from, or transcending, things, one might 
consistently assume that the ' ' real ' ' thing need not contribute to our 
purposes even though our interpretation of it does. And James in 
some sense does distinguish between thought and things. Truth is 
regarded as a commerce between our ideas and purposes, one portion 
of experience with another rather than reality. But the making of 
truth is none the less the making of reality. And hence the method 
which we postulate in dealing with the former is valid in respect to 
the latter. Empirical things, matters of fact, are radically present 
throughout in his way of thinking. So that whatever (by intel- 
lectualist hypothesis) is assumed to be unrelated to the creative, 
active purposes of men can not be accepted as real because it is not 
true. 

The postulate is one which occurs not only in pragmatic thought. 
Even severely "intellectualist" writers (such as Bradley in Ap- 
pearance and Reality) profess that if the truth were as a thorn in 
the flesh they would pluck it out. And I think it would be hard to 
find an "ism" which is not "pragmatic" in so far as it submits its 
inevitably dogmatic assumptions (whether a priori categories or a 
simple belief in sensations) to the experiments (dialectical as well as 
physical) by which results tell. Even the author of the Critical 
Philosophy, who conceived of his transcendental method as a human 
legislation, experimented with the application of his categories — a 
process which he considered their only use or significance. What 
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kinds of consequences are significant? is the problem as between 
Humanism and any rival theory. And Kant is a Pragmatist in so 
far as he postulates ethical ends as the criteria by which our knowl- 
edge is to be tested whenever objective reference (of a category or 
hypothesis) is not possible. 

The present paper will attempt to throw light upon the meaning 
and implication of the idea of purpose as applied to a process of 
knowledge and then consider the method known as Instrumentalism. 
The wide discrepancies which obtain in the use of the terms purpose, 
intention, consequence, end, make it desirable to analyze the idea 
of teleology in general. Only thus can the meaning, and con- 
sequently the use of any method (since it always involves some sort 
of consequence), be made clear. G. E. Moore enumerates fourteen 
connotations of the term teleology, all of which were employed by 
Aristotle. If our language were richer we should be able to think 
more precisely! But since we lack better terms we shall have to 
employ the inherited symbols despite their emotional bias and want 
of a scientific odor of sanctity. 

Broadly speaking, when we consider phenomena from the stand- 
point of teleology we regard them as objects of desire which we value 
positively in terms of whatever we regard as good. We conceive of 
such phenomena as in some sense the product of desire. We presup- 
pose a causation, effective not only in the attainment of this intel- 
ligent end, but as such, intelligent and good. These terms suggest 
theology (which usually builds upon teleological assumptions), but 
we are not obliged to deal with anything theological in connection 
with our problem. The empirical basis or type in the light of which 
we consider the idea of teleology may well be any particular "good" 
object which we attain after anticipation when the motive associated 
with the act may be considered good. In such an experience the 
following factors are significant with relation to the elementary 
meaning of the term: (1) an ethical end, idea, object of desire, (2) 
a cause effective in bringing about a change, (3) a cause itself good, 
being active by virtue of its goodness. Yet this apparently simple 
experience contains within itself a multitude of discriminations which 
must be made before it can be used unambiguously in relation to 
other experience. Is the idea a cause ? Is the object of desire some- 
thing already existent, or is it newly created, as would seem to be 
required if it be something other than the result of a mechanical 
process? In what sense is "good" as applied either to a cause or to 
an effect differentiated from other qualities presumably present in 
the process? The answers to these and some other questions with 
which we shall be concerned, while theoretical in somewhat the same 
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sense in which a mathematician differentiates symbols and processes, 
are practical because they sharpen our instruments and determine 
the accuracy of our product. The danger of a transcendent law- 
giving is always present in the determination of our meanings but 
one can hardly fear this so much as a hit-or-miss dogmatism. The 
simplest mathematical procedure (which ought to serve as a type of 
clear and exact thinking) shows how many dubious or mistaken, even 
though superficially successful, methods the mind can indulge in 
and that any method unanalyzed is dogmatic. It matters not how 
successfully we may measure squares on hypotenuses by rule of 
thumb for our purposes, we should not call this mathematics. 

Kant was perhaps more influential than any other writer in de- 
termining the present connotation of the term teleology. And we 
can not do better than begin our discussion in the light of his con- 
tribution. If anything is to be regarded as an exemplification of 
purpose it will, according to Kant, be something which has come into 
existence by virtue of one or more antecedent or contemporaneous 
causes (ends and means being 1 often reciprocal) and an ideal cause 
would also reverse the temporal sequence represented in mechanical 
causation. Something has come into existence which did not pre- 
viously exist in that form. Anything eternally what it is (such as 
Spinoza's substance) can not be considered teleologically since every 
such judgment is based upon the assumption of real change. As 
James would have put it : a world of purpose is a world of genuine 
progress. Eleatic stability whenever discovered would be an instance 
of purposelessness. Now however strongly the mind may be inclined 
to look at things from the standpoint of design, this tendency, or 
form of reflection, is not an a priori category in the sense in which 
we are compelled to interpret things under the forms of time and 
space, or of causation. The idea is one arising in reflection rather 
than in the type of reasoning represented by mathematics (formal 
analysis and synthesis) or by the objective, determinate (bestim- 
mende) reference of such norms to phenomena (physics). As a 
means of interpretation or guidance for our minds in their quest for 
the intelligibility of phenomena it is, however, not only useful, but 
unavoidable. We can not so much as present to ourselves the growth 
of a blade of grass without relation to the concept of purpose. But 
since this concept in turn assumes not only the existence but the 
effective working of ideas in the outside world, we can not make out 
whether in the absence of our minds there would be such a thing as 
purpose. "We find it necessary for the scientific method to postulate 
a spatial-temporal, determinate mechanism (matter in motion). 
Only thus is description made possible. But if we make any effort 
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to interpret the interrelationships of certain phenomena we find it 
equally necessary to assume the objective operation of a causation 
analogous to that which seems to take place in the relationship of 
our thought and volition to bodily activity. And this character of 
our minds constrains us to assume that contingency is involved in 
every such expression of purpose, although without our being able 
to assume that any process exemplifies chance. There was, of course, 
no doubt in Kant's mind concerning the contingency involved in 
moral autonomy in so far as a man freely does his duty. But me- 
chanical necessity and teleological contingency involve no antinomy 
because the latter can claim no constitutive function (as predicated 
of objects), and can only claim to be a regulative norm which guides 
thought (safely and well) in the direction of human purposes. 
Despite its want of objective application it has "practical" validity, 
and just as in the case of mechanical necessity the idea seems to in- 
volve something transcending itself. Thus both seem to have roots 
in an indefinite process of which they are imperfect conceptions. 

Thus the idea of purpose as involving mutually interdependent 
parts, each actively creating and being created, forming a product 
in which every portion is at the same time means and end is, for 
Kant, chiefly limited by our inability to discover adequate analogues 
in experience by which to explain phenomena. The idea of artistry 
implies an external intelligence and volition, whereas organic beings 
appear to organize themselves. The analogy of life (hylozoism) 
endows matter with a quality which we can not discover in it. Or if 
it postulates souls, either presupposes organic material as means to 
its ends, or makes the soul an external artist of the organism, in this 
way removing it from the natural world again. Thus the idea of 
teleology though necessary for any interpretation of an organized 
product of nature can not be assimilated to the object under con- 
sideration. The leading for our thought (but only as a reflection) 
is therefore in the direction of non-empirical transcendental causes, 
or perhaps ultimately, cause. Such reflection however, must never 
divert the natural scientist in his determination to discover mechan- 
ical causes, despite the fact that explanation has never been the out- 
come of his method wherever intelligence was to be interpreted. 

In this way the dilemma of causes which can not explain and of 
explanations for which there is want of empirical experience is re- 
solved into a recognition of both horns and their use to the fullest 
possible extent — one for sense experience and the other for reflection 
in the light of postulates which no one who thinks can escape. How- 
soever far evolution may describe interdependence and discover new 
mechanical coordinations, intelligibility will obviously assume a 
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process at least quasi-mental in phenomena and there will be indi- 
vidual psychological purposes which are no less inevitable than are 
sense data. 

Now Kant maintains that within the limits imposed upon teleo- 
logical reflection by the fact that it is not objectively determinate, 
hence can not limit the possibilities of things, man is to be regarded 
as the purpose in relation to which all other purposes of nature may 
constitute a system. He may be regarded as central in the scheme 
of things. But a more ultimate aspect than human existence (mere 
being) is, in turn, involved in such an assumption. To be can con- 
stitute no purpose, whether with relation to an Eleatic mechanism or 
to a human mind. Nor can a state of happiness in itself be regarded 
as an end. The purposive in man is indissolubly bound up with his 
free, end-positing, intelligently willing activity, when using the sys- 
tem of which he is a part as his tool, he at the same time furthers the 
kingdom of ends by his action. Thus the good of man (and of all 
reasonable creatures in the world) becomes the keystone of the teleo- 
logical structure, not as the result of an interplay of natural forces 
or as an expression of a given structure or character, but as self- 
imposed, autonomous quest of certain ends. Moral good is thus the 
logical goal toward which teleological reflection tends. And this is 
the basis upon which Kant assumes that man's moral purposes can 
be regarded as a touchstone of reality. We can, indeed must if we 
try our hand at the business of interpretation, use the analogy of our 
good-willing, freely choosing, creative intelligence. 

This excursus into the Kritik der Urtheilskraft (a book strangely 
neglected to-day) can perhaps be justified by the hope of clarifying 
our meanings through comparison with a critical definition. "We 
should in this way be on our guard against the unsuspecting sim- 
plicity which figures in some of our current discussion. For example 
when the idea of purpose is divorced from ethical ends, or is com- 
pletely identified with the bare anticipation of a consequent, or even 
with an assumed unconscious (e. g., instinctive) adaptation, which 
may be as inevitable as any mechanical causation, we are warranted 
in enquiring whether our meaning is significant, useless, or inher- 
ently absurd. 

The denotative use of the term purpose by which psychologists 
generally describe many kinds of mental action from sensory deter- 
mination of attention to voluntary mischievous behavior, is, of 
course, qua description open to no objection. It has little use, how- 
ever, for philosophical interpretation. To draw the conclusion, for 
example, that our knowledge process is a teleological one from the 
fact that our minds illustrate (good, bad, indifferent, erroneous as 
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well as truth-serving) purposes is as significant as to say that getting 
knowledge is to think, when thinking connotes "whatever goes on in 
one's head." It is always a particular, specific character which 
makes any end significant in this connection. And for this reason 
also a mere anticipation or the very utmost volition is without mean- 
ing until we ask: What kind of an end is sought? Unconsciousness 
also serves us but little since by hypothesis we are seeking that which 
can be verified by clear and waking perception. The extension of 
the term purpose may, of course, be broadened in the direction of 
"unconscious" purposes provided we discover similarity between 
the latter and our conscious experience. But the interpretation of 
the direct, clear, voluntary, conscious, in terms of their contradic- 
tories is surely the method of going into the dark for light. To speak 
of purpose again as the product of mechanical causes is to destroy 
the very heart of its historic meaning. To characterize it as a self- 
inverting mechanism, however, is the unpardonable sin of philosoph- 
ical suicide. One might with so much more self-respect deny the 
relevance of the teleological idea to any experience ! 

To turn to our more immediate object: pragmatists quite gen- 
erally realize that the end which can alone justify the use of the term 
teleological in connection with the getting of knowledge is some form 
of good. This good is determined otherwise than by the fact of its 
being an object of desire — as it must in order to be significant. The 
"creative," non-mechanical, indeterminate character of the knowl- 
edge-process (as purposive) implying effective action, doing some- 
thing rather than being, changing the merely given, also agrees with 
the insight of Kant when he declared that anything static or com- 
pleted could not be discussed teleologically. Certain pragmatists 
also recognize the "practical," belief, character of their criterion. 
James repeatedly affirms (as did Kant) the non-objective validity 
of his method. But at the same time he insisted still more upon the 
radically empirical, direct, cash-value, "thing "-quality of his 
thought. 

The doctrine of Instrumentalism as set forth in the various Essays 
of Professor Dewey differs, in my judgment, from that of James 
and Schiller chiefly in the ends set up as objects of desire toward 
which the knowledge-process is assumed to aim. It is teleological 
not only in the sense of having a purpose other than the process itself 
(as "anti-intellectual"), it is one seeking to control the course of 
events in such a way that they may take one turn rather than an- 
other, and that a humanly good turn. These ends, objects, conse- 
quences, are in some sense creations of our voluntary intelligence, 
i. e., are brought into being by that process and hence did not exist 
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beforehand. The process anticipates ideally and at the same time 
is an effective cause ; the creative act is in some sense the result of a 
"need," is caught up in the wider causation of the whole environ- 
ment, and yet is not "given." We are minds only as we seek to act 
in a way which shall modify the given. Contingency is thus assumed 
to the extent that freedom is, but this freedom to modify the given 
by the practical action called knowledge is based upon no statement 
of evidence, so far as I am informed, concerning the causes anteced- 
ent to mental action. A freely creative act in any significant sense of 
these terms is, according to Kant, transcendent, in the sense that it is 
not given in the order of nature, where we are constrained to think 
that every effect must have its cause. Now a purpose defined as the 
effect of definitely given causes in the physico-chemical order would 
obviously be either a contradiction or a self-delusion. So that the 
problem of knowledge in its teleological aspect is linked with that of 
human freedom. And certain interesting conclusions result from 
the assumed creative function of our intelligence. 

Granted a doctrine of universal causation (in the sense that the 
sciences postulate it) we may assume (since Dewey finds no ground 
for the assumption of anything transcendent) that the mental, 
"prospective," ideal agencies as well as physiological functions are 
all bound up with the course of nature, every particular purpose 
in any "agent-patient" being the result of this give-and-take, and 
a part of the greater system proceeding on its course of evolution. 
The premise of continuity forms the background of many Essays 
notably in "The Influence of Darwinism on Philosophy," but in "A 
Recovery of Philosophy" Dewey seeks to do away henceforward 
with that distinction between subject and object by which the self 
has by some philosophers been regarded as ' ' outside of things. ' ' He 
would have no more of the term subjective as "implying invidious 
contrast with objectivity." The knowledge process is "one real 
thing in dynamic connection with another real thing," as genuine 
an event as any physical conjoint action, "say the function of hy- 
drogen and oxygen in producing water." And "The self or sub- 
ject is part and parcel of the course of events." Hence any par- 
ticular purpose, according to Dewey, is an expression of natural 
forces, some of them "agents," conscious or mental, others "pa- 
tients," physical (or howsoever described), none of them "above" 
or "outside" the given order of nature. This postulate enables him 
to rise superior to any logical necessity of distinguishing between 
"objective" data in which Kant found it impossible to employ con- 
sistently the idea of purpose, and that "world of reflection" in 
which the spectator, undaunted and not submerged in the course of 
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events, can not avoid making use of an interpretation in terms of 
purpose. In other words, purpose is in rebus and our previous phil- 
osophical difficulties in seeing how this is possible are brushed aside. 
The mind simply is a freely acting object, part and parcel of the 
course of events, which consequently is in so far purposive. 

By implication the "course of events" is not completely pur- 
posive. "Knowing is a way of employing empirical occurrences 
with respect to increasing power to direct the consequences which 
flow from things ... an outlook upon future possibilities with 
reference to attaining the better and averting the worse." 1 But on 
the other hand, if we suppose that this process is "part and parcel of 
the course of events" and, moreover, one by which alone anything 
can become real as a portion of what we accept as true, it is clear 
that purposive action is assumed to play a dominant, if not exclu- 
sive, role in everything with which knowledge can be concerned. 
The method of Instrumentalism is therefore assumed to be objectively 
determinate (bestimmend) rather than a "mere spectator's" medi- 
tative reflection. We are minds only as we are purposive agents; 
presumably therefore, all that comes within the scope of mind is in 
some sense adapted to its purposes. 

But such a proposition has significance — since empirically there 
are erroneous as well as evil purposes — only when qualified. Even 
Nihilists and Intellectualists have their designs. And as has been 
noted before, Instrumentalism professes to be guided by the good. 
"The problem of error is simply the problem of evil" (Dewey, in a 
"Recovery of Philosophy"). Consequences are to be measured "in 
the specific sense of good which is relevant to establishing the truth 
of an idea" (Experimental Logic, p. 319). Elsewhere he wrote: 
"The term 'pragmatic' means only the rule of referring all think- 
ing ... to consequences for final meaning and test. Nothing is 
said about the nature of the consequences; they may be esthetic, or 
moral, or political, or religious in quality — anything you please" 
(Essay, "An Added Note to the Practical"). But this does not 
deny the common quality in these consequences (or their significance 
if they are not to be differentiated from other kinds) ; rather it 
subsumes a great variety under the general head of "life-further- 
ing," "evil-averting," "power-increasing," human "goods in the 
plural." The function of philosophy is by Dewey correlated, and 
often identified ("A Recovery, etc.") with the attainment of eco- 
nomic, social, international, sexual and every other form of human 
well-being even to the "amelioration of our manners." However 
multitudinous and various, particular, concrete and specific these 
goods, they have a common quality and serve as a criterion. 

iA Survey of Philosophy, p. 53. 
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For that reason the atomizing or indefinite particularization of 
goods does not alter the teleological character of Instrumentalism. 
The summum bonum may give way to a multitude of particulars 
making "for the attainment of the better and averting the worse in 
human life," one may forego any reference to the Reality or other 
capitals in terms of which men have sometimes tried to think, one 
may even condemn the "grandiloquent spectators of the universe" 
and the autocratic social systems which endowed them, and at the 
same time assume a "universal," a "principle," a "category," a 
"supposed necessity." Instrumentalism is confessedly a method 
of ealing with every situation in which knowledge is sought. It 
does not show any tendency toward developing into a new number- 
philosophy. So that unless there is to be henceforward no problem 
of evil or of error (which one might be inclined to think from the 
destruction of problems undertaken in "A Recovery of Philosophy") 
there will remain a sense in which good ends may be known in prag- 
matic methods. 

It remains to be observed that as a method Instrumentalism is 
more overtly anthropocentric than was the general principle of Soc- 
rates. He, together with certain other philosophers since his day, 
professed to believe that on the whole the course of nature makes for 
human good. Dewey apparently erects this belief into a method by 
which alone to get knowledge concerning the course of nature. 
Whatever enters into our experience, in the widest sense of that 
word — intercourse with environment, prospective, particular, physi- 
ological, what you will — is assumed to operate for man's good in so 
far as that experience is genuine knowledge. And if genuine knowl- 
edge connotes anything it includes at least an intimation of the 
character, or way of operating, of something; this character and 
modus operandi of every possible object of knowledge are, by the 
method in question, assumed to be such that when truly known the 
course of events (which includes the knowledge-process) will be seen 
to make for human good. 

Such a postulate when coordinated with the continuities which 
Darwin introduced into philosophy and science by breaking down 
the conception of species (see Darwinism and Philosophy) affords 
further conclusions which can not be more than indicated here. If 
this teleological direction of the course of events, this give-and-take 
of agents-patients, partly mechanical, partly vital, be assumed to 
have operated in the prehuman days, the evolutionary lesson would 
seem to teach us that having found purposes, howsoever individu- 
ally conscious and particular they be, in that intercourse with our 
environment which we call experience, we shall not be able to draw 
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the line at the human species, but must seek for anticipations of 
human good wherever the roots of mind are found. We are minds 
according to Dewey only as the stimulus of future consequences 
measured in ethical terms is present. In the pre-human day, there- 
fore, human good was anticipated as mind developed. These con- 
clusions are not vitiated by the assumed fact that human goods and 
ends are themselves developing. It is the character of these ends 
which gives the theory significance. To assume that they have no 
character is to subscribe to the Gorgian proposition that one's doc- 
trine can not be communicated. 

To the present writer the assumption of a "course of events," 
"environment," "agent-patient activity," "nature, infinite, uniform 
and homogeneous," "ever-changing democracy of elements," 
"pluralistic reals," "universe," or what you will, which is knowable 
only in case it contributes to that portion of itself called human 
goods is an hypothesis not sufficiently founded upon evidence to 
warrant its adoption as general method of investigation. It may be 
a correct hypothesis, surely it is a flattering one ; but in the light of 
our present philosophical and scientific insight its use as a method 
is highly dogmatic, because itself is in need of inductive evidence as 
well as deductive premises to make it plausible. The "subjective" 
transcendence of the species man alone seems to provide hope for 
such a premise, but this by hypothesis is rejected. The Instrumen- 
talist, apparently, has not entirely learned his evolutionary lesson 
that the species homo may not be especially prominent in later 
geologic ages. 

It is, of course, no repudiation of the programme of making 
philosophy more effective as "instrument of social direction" to 
call attention to the fact that empirically it is very much more than 
such an "organ." The "species" of "behavior" represented by 
such efforts must also learn democratically to take its place in the 
larger whole. For at present there is danger in America lest an 
actively militant ruthlessness deal somewhat too murderously with 
the life of thought. 

Since the above was set up in type papers by Dr. Sabin and Dr. 
Owen have raised further questions concerning this issue. Dr. Owen 
thinks there is a logical flaw in attributing a teleological character to 
anything as an inference from the assumption that knowledge of 
such a thing is teleological. The knowledge process is said to be 
confused with the object of knowledge and hence the formula 

Real world . . . True knowledge . . . Good results 
should be changed into 

Real world . . . Qua truly known . . . Good results. 
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The point is well taken when one distinguishes sharply between 
consciousness as a wholly "subjective" or perhaps transcendent 
process, above, apart from, unrelated to objects save in a contem- 
plative sense. But as I interpret James it is just here that he com- 
bats most vigorously the "intellectualist" assumption which should 
divorce knowledge from the course of events. If one denies that the 
knowing process is a function of the real world the analogies of Dr. 
Owen become pertinent. 

In answer to Dr. Sabin (this Journal, August 28, 1919) I would 
say first of all that the purpose of "A Medieval Aspect of Prag- 
matism" was neither to condemn all Middle Age conceptions ("Even 
saints in tortured bodies may have moments of extraordinary pene- 
tration") nor to flay pragmatists. Are we not all of us subsumable 
under one or more of the varieties? Rather it was the attempt to 
examine a particular aspect, one theorem as it were, and to trace it 
back to more fundamental assumptions. The extent to which that 
theorem might be said to characterize a school or group, whether 
Humanist or Behaviorist, a question so interestingly discussed by 
Dr. Sabin, was as far as possible avoided. 

The crucial point in the hypothesis is the dynamic relationship 
which is said to exist 'between the agent and his world when he truly 
knows it. And obviously this relationship may mean two things. 
It may be regarded as a relationship such that "the objects change 
as the behavior of the organism toward them changes," a doctrine 
which according to Dr. Sabin "unites all pragmatists" (489) ; or 
conversely, it may mean that according as the object changes the 
living being responds. Now the point of my whole discussion was 
the thesis that it is logically impossible even after having adopted 
the first assumption "which unites all pragmatists," to avoid the 
second one, namely that certain changes in the object of my knowl- 
edge may be supposed to alter that knowledge itself. Without such 
a relationship it would be hard to say what knowledge is about. 
And the argument aimed to show that James by his recognition of 
such a "correspondence," a knowledge in rebus (as also Dewey 
above) specifically recognizes the doctrine that the character of 
reality (albeit an X) is a functional determinant of our knowledge 
of it. The alternative would, of course be Gorgian skepticism — or 
possibly special revelation. We are, therefore, constrained to take 
into account this second relationship — whatever we may think about 
the other — in case our knowledge is assumed to mean anything more 
than psychological states. For example, if I were to discover that 
atomic weights are functions of the shapes of atoms this knowledge 
would be an exponent, a function of the atoms themselves (assuming 
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my experience to be genuine). Other functions they presumably 
have, as have also my psychological activities. But the act of know- 
ing certainly at no point foregoes definite relationships to its objects 
in the sense that when the latter change the former responds sympa- 
thetically. This James refers to as the "objective control under 
which our minds perform their operation." (Prag. 233.) 

Now if we proceed to characterize the response, conscious action, 
agent-patient relationship, as one useful, life-furthering, good-pro- 
ducing when that knowing function is genuine, we are certainly 
characterizing more than the psychological function as such. We 
express a judgment concerning that "objective control under which 
our minds perform their operations." It may not, indeed, be the 
predication of the same quality which is said to characterize our 
mental action. But if we assume that the criterion by which we as- 
sure ourselves of a genuine control is life-furthering, evil-averting, 
etc., we assuredly ascribe a functional something (call it what you 
will) by which alone the outcome is as it is. Or as it was expressed 
in the earlier paper, ' ' if true knowledge is teleological the reason for 
it is to be sought in reality itself." X is related to Y in such a 
manner that X" (where a symbolizes something assumed to be real) 
is invariably followed by Y' (where t is taken as a mark of truth). 
If t can then be shown to be equivalent to p (where p represents the 
pragmatic character described above) X" is functionally related 
to Yt>. 

With reference to the present writer's interpretation of James' 
arguments in the Varieties of Religious Experience, he frankly 
admits that he may have been mistaken. But after demolishing the 
traditional scholastic conceptions of God by the pragmatic test of 
significant relation to our action, James goes on to ask: "What shall 
we now say of the attributes called moral ? Pragmatically they stand 
on an entirely different footing. They positively determine fear 
and hope and expectation, and are foundations of the saintly life. 
..." If dogmatic theology could prove such characters she might 
well claim to provide a solid basis for religion. But dogmatic theol- 
ogy can not do this; nor can an intellectualist philosophy (448). 
Certainly the implication is that pragmatic philosophy can. And 
in the succeeding portions of the volume the pragmatic conclusions 
are set forth, no small portion of dogmatic theology being finally 
rescued. God returns to do a wholesale rather than a retail busi- 
ness, he (not it!) is like ourselves, and a moral agent. "We have in 
the fact that the conscious person is continuous with a wider self 
through which saving experiences come a positive content of religious 
experience, which, it seems to me, is literally and objectively true as 
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far as it goes" (515). And thence James goes on to state his prag- 
matic overbelief hypotheses, that is to say, those which his method — 
over and over again specifically mentioned — lead him to accept as true. 
So real, so genuinely valid for him, have a theistie, somewhat anthro- 
pomorphic, and certainly ethical interpretation become in the last 
chapters, that he conceives it possible "actually to help God in turn 
to be more effectively faithful to his own greater tasks" (519). If 
it was an error, therefore, in my "Mediaeval Aspect" to hold that 
James attributed a real existence and ethical character to the Deity 
upon the basis of pragmatic tests his argument may be said to lend 
itself to such an interpretation. 

With reference to Professor Sabin's distinction between real 
things as being and as becoming teleological I would beg to profess 
my disbelief in creation ex nihilo. 

John M. Warbeke. 

Mt. Holyoke College. 
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The object of this paper is to interpret philosophically the ' ' tra- 
ditional and orthodox" conceptions of community and state in such 
a way as to serve as a point of reference in the discussions of the 
Association. An attempt is made to meet and evaluate the current 
criticisms of the "over-individual" and monistic theories, the under- 
lying belief of the writer being that these proposals for reconstruc- 
tion do not so much affect fundamental conceptions of community 
and state as the institutions and mechanisms developed for the ex- 
pression of their life. 

A distinction is drawn between social and political formulas as 
descriptions of "natural" and historical fact and as resumes of 
social meanings and values. Whatever be the place of such for- 
mulas in social and political science, in philosophy the question of 
the nature of the social order is primarily one of meaning and 
value. From this point of view, the traditional conceptions have 
not only "the advantage of ideality" (Dewey), but of essential 
reality. No merely realistic or instrumental conceptions, it is held, 
can exhibit the true nature of the social order. 

The paper is divided about equally between the general con- 



